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This report on the dissemination phase of a special man- 
power project was prepared under a contract with the office 
of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, under the authority of the Manpower Develop- 
ment. and Training Act. Organizations undertaking such 
projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to 
express their own judgment freely. Therefore, points of 
view or opinions stated in this document do not necessarily 
represent the official position or policy of the Department 



of Labor. 



Introduction 



When the Draper MDT E&D project began in 1964., the primary objecti<f^e 
of the dissemination phase was to create and maintain good public re- 
lations. It was hypothesized that good public relations would facili- 
tate our erffoxt to place graduates in jobs. Thus j dissemination wae 
initially the respon ibility of the job development and placement officer. 
This dissemination-public relatic is program had two objectives: 

(1) to create, a climate favorable to efforts directed toward 
placing graduates in jobs, and 

(2) to solicit community volunteers whose arers of expertise would 
enable us to implement health, safety, and enrichment programs 
for our target population. 

These purposes were accomplished through an active public relations 
campaign. Speeches were made to professional and trade groups, colleges, 
and community service organizations. News media were contacted and imrited 
tc visit the project. Frequent press releases kept our activities in the 
forefront of the public's awareness. However, we soon found that once the 
initial interest had been created, the project's supporters wanted to knew 
what was happening to specific individuals, programs and classes, or tc exper 
mental approaches being tried. They wanted follcw-up data. 

The responsibility for dissemination thus devolved upon the historian, 
whose responsibility for reporting or^-going activities to the contracting 
office enabledher to supply current information to others, upon request. 
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The progress report, a compilation of activities and findings, was prepared 
by the historian bi-monthly. The initial mailing list had about 50 names. 

The demand for follow-up information swiftly expanded this list; soon, 300 
copies of the report were being prepared. It wat found that 300 copies 
were still not sufficient. We frequently had to make second printings ^f 
the progress report to satisfy the demand for current information. 

As soon as we began, to accumulate and analyze data on the various 
components of our overall program, increasing numbers of professional 
organizations invited key staff members to speak, to make presentations, or 
to serve on panels. These dissemination efforts were always followed by 
requests for reprints of the information presented. We soon found we were 
not only mailing progress reports to an interested public, but we were 
also providing more specific, technical data to professionals in related 
fields. 

Requests not only for publications, but also for structured training- 
type seminars, led to a more sophisticated dissemination effort. They also 
led to the realization that we would have to form a unit whose prime responsi- 
bility would be to coordinate the various dissemination phases. In our 
1966 proposal for renewal, provision was made for such a unit. 

This unit would be headed by a person experienced in staff training 
and development and would be supported by a writer who had background and 
experience as a public information specialist. A retired civil servant 
with more than 30 years® experience in staff development and conference 
coordination was employed to head the unit in September, 1966. He imme- 
diately inaugurated a series of in-service training sessions which were 
designed to prepare staff members for actual participation in dissemina- 
tion conferences.. 
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In the fail of 1966, dissemination conferences were held for a small 
group from Puerto Rico and a group of 21 from Hawaii „ With the passage 
of Section 251 of the Manpower Development and Training Act, it became 

evident that even greater demands for information about correctional 

{ 

manpower training programs would have to be met. The. U. S. Department 
$ 

of Labor, fully appreciative of this need, began to formulate plans for a 
series of nationwide dissemination conferences. Such conferences would 
permit dissemination of guidelines, experiences and findings of the three 
E6eD pilot programs in correctional settings and would also serve as forums 
for interchange of ideas among participants. Draper's experiences would 
be described together with those of the other E&D pilot projects. Conse- 
quently, a broad range of ideas and guidelines was envisioned to provide 
maximum assistance to states and organizations contemplating the establish- 
ment of correctional manpower training programs. 

In February, 1967, we engaged a public information specialist (writer) 
to complete the dissemination unit. By March, the. time and place of the 
first dissemination conference had been fixed- -May 22-25, Montgomery,, Ala- 
bama., Dissemination continued with the distribution of informational 
materials, progress reports, and the fulfillment cf speaking engagements.. 

When the Congress. focused increased attention on the. problem cf crime 
prevention in early April, arj< Exhibit on Crime Research was held in the 
Rayburn Office Building on April 19-21., The Foundation was invited to 
participate in this exhibit, which was intended to inform not only Congressmen 
and Senators but government officials and members of the Washington press 
corps. The Disseminat ion Unit and the Materials Development Unit worked 
together to create a display featuring pertinent data lettered in blue. and 
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gold cards and 12 6 x 6 photographs; it is portable and can be set up in less 
than five minutes, Sjtaff members have used it at nunl^erousjconferences and 
meetings and consider it an effective means of disseminating data on the project 
to large groups of people. 

Mini-conferences in Washington la.id the groundwork for the first fortnal 
dissemination conference which soon became the primary area of concentra- 
tion for the Dissemination Unit. In late April, the Public Information Co- 
ordinator resigned because of ill health. Rather than delay the conference 
planning while we searched for a replacement, the historiasT'Was assigned 
temporarily to head the unit. This assignment brought the compilation of 
the progress report directly under the Dissemination Unit, The unit has 
cQjQtinued to operate with this structure. Although all staff members are 
indSirectly involved in the work of the unit, substantial cooperation from ; 
the Materials Development Unit makes it possible for us to meet all demands 
for information. 

Summary 

August was a month of constant, accelerated dissemination activities. 

The month began with an orientation and tour for 10 law enforcement and 
parole officials from Northern Alabama and - ended with Dr. McKee addressing 
125 members of the American Psychological Association in Washington, Between 
these two events we made 185 press contacts, attended six conferences, dis- 
seminated published materials to five states and two foreign countries, and 
hosted 23 visitors. 

Six conferences were attended: four by Dr. McKee and Mrs, Seay, one by 
Dr. McKee, Mrs. Seay, and Warden Watkins; and one by Dr, McKee. Through 
speeches, panel discussions, and exhibits at these meetings, more than 9,000 
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people were made aware of the Foundation's activities in correctional manpower 
training and human development. 

Plans were completed for the third dissemination conference, to be held 
in New York, November 13-16 « The fourth and final conference is tentatively 
set for San Francisco in vTanuary, A more, detailed breakdown of dissemination 
efforts through conference planning and participation appears in Section I-- 
Conferences. 

Fewer publications were mailed in. August than in previous months., but 
the overall .geographic area of dissemination was greatly increased as requests 
came from A.ustralia and England. Section II--Publications--gives a breakdown. 

Dissemination activities in the latter part of August centered on public 
relations as we learned of the threatened cutoff of funds appropriated by the 
House to implement Section 251 of the Manpower Development and Training Act, 

In an effort to inform the public of manpower training needs for prisoners, 
we made 185 news media contacts; press kits were created and distributed in 
press conferences; and radio, TV and newspaper stories and editorials followed. 
Three speeches were also prepared; one was published. Section HI- ‘Public 
Relations--contains full details of all such activities. 

In August the total number of visitors to the project nearly doubled 
over the number reported for preceding months. There were. 23 visitors in 
August, 13 in July, and 3 in June, One visitor participated in a structured 
training, program. More information on this program and on the affiliations 
of our visitors can be found in Section IV”-Visitors. 

In September we will began preparing the outline for our final report. 
Handouts at conferences and in press kits have nearly depleted our publica- 
tions library; an attempt will be made to revise the. publications lists and 
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to editj rewrite and publish some of the more recent speeches. We antici- 
pate a slight slowdown in the unit as personnel become involved in writing 
our final report. However., as this month's report shows, it is almost 
impossible to accurately. predict those areas into which dissemination 
activities will lead us. 

SECTION I CONFERENCES 

On August 2, Dr. McKee attended a committee meeting in Montgomery to 
formulate plans for the vocational rehabilitation of the public offender. 
This is a committee of The Statewide Planning Project for Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services. Mrs. Donna Seay, Program Director is also serving 
on the committee whose chairman is John C. Watkins, Warden of Draper. 

Dr. McKee and Mrs. Seay spent the week of August 7rl4 attending a 
series of three conferences and meetings. The first of these was the 
Third Annual Conference and Exhibit on Educational Technology of the 
American Management Association held in New York from. August 8 to 10. This 
meeting provided a forum for interchange of ideas and gave an overview of 
the newest developments in educational technology. 

On August 11, Dr. McKee and Mrs. Seay met with members of the Staten 
^sland Mental Health Association and the Association's Social Restoration 
Center to make final plans for the third dissemination conference. This 
conference^j, which will be held in New York on November 13-16, will include 
federal, state and local officials from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Islands Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
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The Social Restoration Center does not have staff enough to assume total 
responsibility for conference preparations o While the Foundation does 
have .sufficient staff, the distance and the .fact that this staff must begin 
work on a projected two-volume final report, very soon will prohibit their 
assuming responsibility for conference preparations. It was therefore decided 
that the Foundation will employ a professional conference planner on a half- 
time basis and a secretary full-time* The Foundation and representatives 
from regional offices of the .Bureau of Employment Security: and the .Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare will supply these people with lists of of fi- 
nals from the above-mentioned states who nave expressed an interest in attend- 
ing such a conference, and it will provide any other assistance necessary to 
ensure the success of the meeting.. 

Dr « McKee and Mrs. Seay then traveled to Washington for meetings with 
federal officials. On August 12, they met with six members of the Employment 
Service. Bureau to review the .Prospectus for the. 1968 MBT proposal On August 
14. they met with officials of the Department of Labor to review the Founda- 
tion's activities to date. 

The American Correct.ional Association held .its annual Cong.ress cf r.orrec— 
tions in Miami Be-«ch on August 20-25. Dr. McKee, Mrs., Se.av and Dr.app.r s 
Warden John C. Watkins attended the meeting for three days. In the. workshcp., 
“Diagnosis and Predictions in. Correctional Education," Dr,. McKefc led the 
discussion on. "The Professional in Corrections ." Tuesday evening. .August 22 
the group discussion on„ "Behavioral Concepts and Applications" featured 
speeches by Dr ., McKee and Warden Wa.tkins . Dr.. McKee's speech was entitled 
"Methods of Motivating the Offender for Educational Achievement"; Warden 
Watkins spoke on "Harnessing Institutional Resources for Behavior Change" 

(Refer to Section IV and Appendix A) „ 
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The Congress of Corrections was attended by more than 2,000 people » 

Most of them saw the Foundation's exhibit, which was set up at the entrance 
to the display area. Handout materials were also widely distributed. 

kt the Congress, staff members met with staff from the University 
of California's School of Criminology (Berkeley). It is hoped that the Sohool 
will be Joint sponsor for the fourth and final dissemination conference, 
tentatively scheduled for February in San Francisco. 

* 'S 

Dr. McKee attended the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association in Washington, D. C. , from August 29 to September 4 and spoke to 
a group of 125 participants on "Manpower Development Psychology in the Penal 
Institution" (Refer to Section IV). 



SECTION II . PUBLICATIONS 

In August, we received 10 requests for publications from five states: 
New York, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and the District of Columbia, Two more 
requests were received from foreign countries: one from Australia and the 
other from England. For ty-?eix different publications were disseminated in 
answering these requests. 

SECTION III, PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 

Public relations activities took an unexpected turn in August when 
we learned that the Senate had eliminated $9,5 million, earmarked to imple- 
ment Section 251 of the Manpower Training and Development Act, from a House 
appropriations bill. The revised bill was then sent to a Senate-House 
Conference Committee. The project administration felt that the public, 
whose interest in and support of the work being done at Draper has always 
manifested itself, needed to be clearly informed of the situation. To reach 
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the greatest number of people with the facts of the situation, we decided to 
inform members of the local radio, TV, and press corps .. 

On Thursday, August 17, a television crew came tc Draper and filmed 
an interview with Dr.. McKee » The. four-minute film, clip was used as the lead 
story on that evening's 6 and 10 o'clock news shows and was a. key item in 
® newscasts as wello Later Thursda.y afternoon.; a press conference 

■ I 

was held in Montgomery. Dr. McKee and Mrs. Seay answered questions put to 
them, by representatives of Associated Press, an.i.red.JPress International^^ and 
Montgomery and Birmingham papers. Press kits were distributed at this con- 
ference; contents of the kits are reproduced in Appendix B. Similar kits 
were mailed to the editors of 21 daily papers, 102 weekly papers, 12 tele- 
vision stations, and 47 radio stations. 

Friday a representative of United Prt-ss International's Montgorae.fy 
Bureau spent the day at Draper, interviewing staff members, prison sraff., 
and inmates. This research was incorporated in a feature, story which appears 
with representative samples of other news stories in .Appendt.?<; C We were 
particularly gratified by expressions of edltcrial support from, .several 
sources. These editorials, too, .appear in Appeidlx C .. 

Alabama’s Senator Lister Hill is a member of Senat.e-’B.ouse, Cpn.ference. 
Committee which is considering the revised bill. Many of the project's, 
supporters wrote to Senator Hill, expressing their concern over the prospect 
of these funds being lost to correctional manpower training We. cece.lved 
copies of many such letters and are reproducing some, of them in Appendix D. 

Three speeches were prepared this month. Editor Martha Terry worked with 
John Watkins on his speech, "Harnessing Institutional Resources for Behavior 
Change." It was presep.ted at the American Cprrecticnal A.ssociation’ s Congress 
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of Corrections, was subsequently published by the Foundation, and appears 
in this report as Appendix A. The two other speeches prepared this month 
were presented by Dr. McKee (See Section I). Both "Methods of Motivating 
the Offender for Educational Achievement" and, "Manpower Development Psychology 
in the Penal Institution" are being edited and rewritten; they will be published 
in the autumn. 

One other speech was delivered in August. Follow-up (Counselor John Nagle 
gave the Dale County (Ala.) Coordinating Council an overview of the project's 
activities and their impact on the general public. A newspaper story covering 
his talk appears in Appendix C. 

This Appendix contains one news release which appearjed:MnJChic^g6*s 
American in July. It was sent to us by members of the P-A-C-E Institute 
Project in Cook County Jail, and it is being included here since we did not 
receive it in time for inclusion in the July Dissemination Report. We followed 



up on this mention in a nationally-syndicated column with. a letter from Dr. 
McKee and a press kit. 

SECTION IV. VISITORS 

Twenty-three people visited the project in August. Seven received 
guided tours. and orientation by staff members; two received guided tours and 
in«depth orientations; one participated in a structured training program; three 
were members of the press corps and interviewed the project administration; 
and a group of ten received an overview of the project's work. 

Listed below are the names, addresses, affiliations, and purpose of 
the visitors: 

August 5: A group of legal and parole officials from nothern Alabama 



visited the project and received an overview 
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They were : 

Fred B-. Simp son j Attorney 

" ' Huntsvillej Alabama ‘ ' . • 

• Edgar Greene, Assistant District Attorhev 
Huntsville^ Alabama 

Glenn Brooks, Detective 
Huntsville Police Department’ 

Hunt svi lie, Alabama 

Earl Campbell, Assistant District Attorney 
Md^tsbn County Court House 
A Huhtsyillei Alabama 

Jim McK.ee, Parole Officer 
’ V Madison County Court House 
Huntsville, Alabama 

Thomas D» McDonald, Judge 

County Court House ' ‘ ^ ; 

Huntsville, Alabama 

John Wr Green, Jr., Circuit Judge 

Madison County Court House ' 

Huntsville, Alabama 

Mrs. John Tower, Circuit Court Clerk 
Madison Couhty Court House 
Hunt svi lie, Alabama 

Tom Younger, Circuit Judge 

Madlsbn Couhty Court House * • 

Huntsville, Alabama 

John Ho Cawp, Jr„, Court Reporter 
Madison County Court House 
Huntsville, Alabama 

August 16 Dr. J. Wilbert Edgerton, Associate Professor of Psychology. 
Department of Psychiatry 
School of Medicine 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Dr, Edgerton toured the project, consulted with Dr. McKee and 
with se^^ bthdt staff members during his one-day visit. 
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August 16-18 Joel Ayres; P-A-C-E Institute; Cook County Jail; c|iicago. 



Illinois. Mr. Ayres received a three-day intensive, struc- 
tured training program similar to that mentioned in the First. 
Dissemination Report. P-A-C-E Institute is implementing a 
self-education program for offenders in Cook County Jail and 
had asked the project’s staff at Draper to provide this 
orientation for Mr. Ayres so that their project might learn 
from our experiences. Appendix E contains a copy of the 
training schedule. 



August 17 Tal Eaton and Chuck Nichols of WSFA-TV News,. Montgomery 



visited the project to interview Dr. McKee. (Refer to Section 
III.) 



August 18 Kate Harris, reporter for the Birmingham News , interviewed 



Dr. McKee and Mrs. Seay to obtain material for a feature 
story. 



August 18 Roger Hammer of United Press International in Montgomery 



received an in-depth orientation as he studied the project 
and the prison to prepare a nationally-disseminated feature 
story. 



August 18 Marie Tolbert and Glenda St ropd. Remedial Educators with the 



National Youth Corps in Montgomery, and Mr. Pendarvis, Vocational 
Director of the City of St. Jude, Montgomery, visited the project 
as we continued to interchange ideas and experiences with staff 
members of other manpower training projects. 
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August 21 William Throckmorton, Project Officer, Office of Manpower 



August 31 



August 31 



o 
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Policy, Evaluation and Besearch, Washington, i>. C. and Jack 



Biddle, an investigator with the Department of Labor risited^ 

a/V 



the project. Mr. Biddle stayed an^ r^ce^j^e^ a |;h(rejprdd^^ 
orientation to the project with emphasis on staff selection and 
training procedures. Mr. Biddle's responsibility is to ensure 



that projects such as ours comply with the 1965 Civil Rights 



Act. 



Betty Bureli,' Field Representative for the AFL-^GIO Appalachian 
Council's On- the- Job Training Project received a tour of the 

f 

■ t ■ 

project and an orientation. She was seeking information which 



would help her determine in what ways her Council's project 



coul.4 help our graduates, We expect to follow this contact up 
closely through members of the Foundation's Advisory Committee. 



Dr. Stone, Auburn University^ who is a consultant to the V.A. 
Hospital in. Tuskegee met with Mrs. Seay and Mr.s . Terry to 



evaluate the feasibility of using programmed instruction with 



the mentally ill. 
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APPENDIX As 



ORGANIZATION OF INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES 
FOR BEHAVIOR CHANGE: A MODEL* 



John C. Wat;kins, Warden 
Draper Correctional Center 
Elmore, Alabama 



If the purpose of the institution is to protect society by bjtinging 
about behavior change in the inmates, are we guilty of misappropriating 
the public's money? Surprising amounts of fuiids <|nd energy are being 
spent on activities and programs that seem irrelevant to behavior Change. 
With a documented recidivism rate approaching 507., we are obviously not 
doing the complete Job. Granted, certain probation and community based 
programs look promising, biit this means that correctional people will be 
dealing with an even more difficult group— those who do not qualify for 
probation or other similar programs. Do we need more money, buildings, 
or what? I contend that we do not merely need more of what we have been 
doing. Some very sophisticated, ovetstaffed, and high priced academic* 
vocational, and social education programs have not dramatically decreased 
the recidivism rate. This is not to question the quality of training 
available at many institutions. However, there is considerable evidence 
that certain other behavioral changes in addition to the acquisition of 
academic-vocational skills are necessary if the inmate is to succeed in 
free society. I believe there exist, within the present institutions, 
dormant resources that can be harnqssed to help bving about these changes 
^ i 

*Thls paper was delivered at the 97th Annual Congress of Corrections, 
Miami Beach, Florida, August 22 $ 1^67. 



We must develop procedures that effectively supplement and enhance 

the existing training programs for the offender,, We have failed to 
systematically utilize all available manpower in a total push for complete 
behavior change. The model I propose will be one possible framework in 
which all phases of the institutional program can be interrelated and 
thereby made more effective. This model does not exist at the institu- 
tion which I reprejsent nor any other that I know of. Because it is a 
general model, I feel that the essence of it could be adapted to any 
program. 

This blueprint is based on certain widely accepted assumptions: 

(1) Criminal behavior is learned and can be altered. 

(2) Desirable behavior change can occur with7ln the 
institution; this change occurs primarily in terms 
of interaction with other human beings, especially 
interaction with front line supervisors in a real 
life, action situation within the institutional 
world. 

(3) Offenders are not mentally ill; they do not suffer 
from a dysfunction of the psyche, but rather from 
a failure to learn, i.e., internalize the values, 
norms, and controls of the mainstream of American 
society. 

This model should provide a setting for maximum intake of social 
norms and values by utilizing the stimulus control and reinforcement 
capabilities of all persons with whom the inmate interacts. This inq>lies 
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that his . interaction with all others, including custodial personnel, 
family, and other inmates, must be considered in the total behavioral 
profile. 



The teaching of values and norms is not like teaching algebra or 
electricity. It is not like the "aha" insight in psychotherapy, Nor 
can, they be taught by punishment. Values are relative and abstract; 
they are different in different societies and may vary within a society 
eccording to social patterns. The inmate will learn values only from 
; v.e^other human being. He has, in most cases, already learned the values 

of the criminal world from association with other criminals. The person ^ 

who serves as his entree to his new world must be very important to him. 

}He .won' t .have to be lectured as most of the learning will be. non-verbal. 

. , The -model I propose is best described in successive steps of develop- 

ment. Certain phases of this, approach must be implemented to set the 
stage for further development. A very general requirement is the , 
establishment of an "action" committee composed of representatives from 
each operation of the institution. The warden or superintendent should 
be chairman or director and be an- active participant. Many institutions 
already have such a committee which makes classification and treatment 
decisions. The committee 1 have in mind, however, must do more than 
this; it is to be responsible for carrying out all the subsequent steps 
of the mqdel. It w.ill deal with all aspects of institutional life-- 
custody, administration, and treatment --and will seek to make these ^ 

-functions one fluid operation with a conunon goal.; 

Assessment of the institution 

This.. committee or group must first identify potential behavior shapers 
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(those who can exercise stimulus controls and give reinforcement). Further, , 
it must sel'ect those who can best be trained to perform this function. For 
the present time, disregard "treatment” people. It is assumed that they 
have some training in this area. 

It is necessary to identify methods whereby inmates support and rein- 
force each other's antisocial behavior. Identify inmate leaders and assess 
their stage of development. 

The committee must also identify all factors--personnel, inmate, and 
environmental--which set the stage for and give reinforcement for undesirable 
behavior. These detractors must become involved in the behavior change 
process immediatelyo If some results are not forthcoming, elements of 
resistance must be taken out of the stimulus situation until a later stage 
in the development of the model. For example, if, after considerable effort 
by the staff, certain inmates continue to actively oppose the program, they 
should be temporarily segregated from the rest of the population. ■ If an 
employee is actively opposing the operation, he should be given special 
attention by some of the staff. If his behavior persists, he should be 
placed, at least temporarily, on an isolated assignment such as a gun 
tower. 

C ommunication of Philosophy and Techniques to all Concerned 

This step would include an explanation and example of the previously 
mentioned assumptions. Convey that behavior change can be accomplished, 
and that this is the primary purpose. Help personnel to acquire techniques 
for changing or at least systematically observing behavior. Theae techniques 
include behavior science methods derived from psychological learning theory. 
We cannot ask that all staff members become psychologists or sociologists, 
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merely that they learn to observe behavior and systematically Interact 
with inmates according to predetermined goals. 

The Arrangement of People 

This step would be an initial attempt to arrange personnel and 
inmates, at least geographically, so that positive relationships can be 
established. Assignment of inmates to persons and programs most likely 

f 

to bring about behavior change would be the rule of thumb. This could 
also include moving personnel into different positions and functions as 
need dictates* 

Developing and Altering People and Programs Based on Feedback 

Here is included the assessment of positive change defined as the 
extent to which an individual has internalized the acceptable social 
norms. This change is assessed through 24**hour observation of behavior. 

' I . 

As progress is made by a given Inmate, he must receive additional support; 
he should experience more rewards las he approaches his behavior change 
goal. If no progress is observed or if the inmate is becoming more 
antisocial, a new approach must be tried. 

Developing a Separate Environment or Quarters for Advanced Human Development 
Thera quarters would be the living area for those who have achieved a 
certain level of behavior change. Admittance to this unit must be approved 
by the action committee and various persons who supervise the inmate. 

1 would like to go back a moment to mention an earlier step--the 
arrangement of people. The Least tapped resource within most institutions 
is the correctional officer. Here is a person who sees the inmate in a 
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non-creatment setting. He sees the "other face" that is so typical in a 
dichotomized custody- treatment setting. Most often he sees the inmate 
during the time between the closing of the training programs and bedtime. 
Much of the positive behavior learned or exhibited during training hours 
is negated in the busy, antiadministrative world of the cell block. This 
is a critical period of time which can undermine the best of training 
programs. 

At this time and in this area there is a concentration of stimulus 
controls and reinforcers for undesirable behavior. Here behavior, so 
carefully nurtured by the training staff is often rapidly extinguished. 

Here the correctional officer has a unique advantage as a behavior shaper. 

He is the only representative of free society present. He is a central 
figure in an intensive interacting segment of their world. To the inmate, 
this is the most important period of the day. The officer *s role as a 
behavior shaper makes this assignment the most important in the institution. 

In many cases, only motivation is needed to get the officer to begin 
functioning as a behavior change agent. He must realize that he is capable 
of this function. He must recognize that his contribut'on is necessary 
and vital to the total program. 

As he begins to systematically observe the actions of inmates in 
their relat'.onships to other inmates and officers, he must be trained to 
recognize and interpret these behaviors. For example, hostile and 
aggressive behavior is often a cover-up for the need to be involved with 
some significant figure. The officer must assess his own behavior and 
realize that he has the power to reward or not reward. He should reinforce 
and support only those behaviors that indicate positive change. Any 
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positive response will suffice at first « if an inmate yho formerly has 
never spoken to an officer ventures to ask a question or make some 
appropriate statement, such action may be considered as^an approximation 
or a first step in thange. These small steps must be nurtured and built 
upon. 

The officer must guard himself against becoming isolated by tha 

inmates whose Own belief systems tells them that correctional officers 

are their natural enemies. The officer must be the antithesis of, the 

inmates^ image of the^^ His authority must be evident to . 

all, yet he must communicate his understanding of the inmates and hi® i i 

desire/tb see them grow and develop. ,• 

The real job of an officer is admittedly difficult. As a potential 

identification model, his character must be the complete opposite of 

that of the inmate's typical father or step-father. The following 

characteristic descriptions have been given *to me. by inmates in speaking 

of their free world' fathers: . 

trivial, hateful, no good, disgusting, contemptible, 
disappointing, ignorant, unpredictable, spineless, 

^ useless, too busy, dead, druttk, crazy, sick, old, or 
just doesn't care. 

The officer must present an antithetical image that inmates can respect, 
admire, and comfortably identify with. 

The officer must view his police role as very important in the total 
process. He will discover that, given the proper conditions, many of the 
hard-core offenders will prefer him as an identification model rather than 
thair criminal associates. He must apprehend inmates involved in illegal 
behavior; this will help ensure the seeking of alternative behaviors. 

# 
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Further, he must give feedback to the other staff about cell block 
activities. The training or treatment personnel can then better assess 
the qualitative and quantitative changes being made by a particular 
inmate. The officer must be encouraged and allowed to make referrals 
and to offer suggestions for program development. Also, he must be 
informed of the progress of the inmates and be free to consult with 
behavior scientists and aduiini strative officials. This type ox 
cooperative venture will result in a more descriptive total picture of 
the inmate. Wg will then reward not "lip service" but actual behavioral 
changes. If the inmate tells the treatment people that he is or has 
changed, his cell block activities must confirm it. Here we begin to 
approach a 24 hour control of the inmate's stimulus world. 

The officer's training must be continuous and cumulative. He needs 
to be closely supervised since his own emotional problems and inappropriate 
behavior can undo much of the progress being made. Much more can be said 
about the effective use of custodial personnel as behavior change agents. 
However, we must now look again at the total approach. 

All personnel must be involved; the part each person plays will be an 
adaptation of his institutional role to behavior shaping. Of course, those 
whose stated job is behavior shaping--psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, and counselors— will find their effectiveness greatly enhanced. 
These treatment personnel will begin to give more actual consultation to 
front line staff --officers, vocational instructors, r.nd others who are 
directly involved with the inmates on a day to day basis. In my experience 
these "advised laymen" can bring about more behavior change than can the 
case worker or counselor who sees the inmate less frequently. 
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Different Inmates receive different kinds of attention. The action 
committee will, within the limitations of the particular institution} 



for Inmate behavior change. 

■ A large number of the offenders .-will move through part or all of 
.the ’ following processes. The inmate will make his initial contact with . 
a ^staff member within the institutional organization. This contact may . 
be by choice, chance, initial assignment, reassignment, referral, or^ 
conflict, especially conflict with custodial staff. This type of initial 
contact--conflict--is frequently more dramatic and meaningful and has 
more potential than some of the more casual interactions. The contact 
that. arouses the most emotion, stirs up the most feeling, and makes the 
greatest impact is more likely to be the beginning of new growth for the 
hinmate whose social development has been arrested. He may then move into 
another phase where he actively seeks alternatives to his criminal . ir 
iidentification. This search may be due to a combination of the strong 
influence of his contact and^the failure of his old criminal behayipr , 



patterns to pay off. ‘ . r. 

fHis alternativej nascent behavior must be reinforced by all means ^ 
at hand. ' The -approval of his new free world associate is one importqnt 
reward. At this phase he will become more interested in academic and 
#;vocational training and self-improvement in general. He may, as, he t 
breaks away from the criminal identification, become very dependent.’ 

At this stage, he is easily managed ’and influenced. His emotional 
development must not be allowed togstagnate .at this point or he will ,, 



be ill prepared to adjust to free society; indeed, he may return to the 



place the. inmates and possibly the of ficials in the most effective program 
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Institution to seek out the person with whom he originally identified. 

As he completes his training and becomes more self-sufficient and 
competent, the action committee may ascertain that he has reached a point 
of change that will qualify him for transfer to the quarters for 
advanced human development --one of the steps mentioned earlier. This 
assessment of his change is based on the accumulation of all the available 
knowledge of his present behavior. Everyone must agree upon his state of 
change. For example, if his academic and vocational Instructors and 
counselor all agree that his new behavior Is genuine and well established, 
but the correctional officer, who observes him in his cell block, reports 
an entirely different type of behavior, the Inmate will not be reassigned 
until he has had a re-evaluation and, possibly, new training. The only 
criterion for assignment to these new quarters will be conclusive evidence 
of appropriate behavior change. The length of time remaining to be served 
will not be a factor in assignment. 

This unit would preferably be in a separate building outside tl^e main 
institution, but it would not have be outside to operate successfully. All 
that is required is that it be separated from the rest of the inmates in 
the institution as well as from most of the other personnel. It will be 
staffed by entirely new and different personnel who have had no contact 
with the inmate in the main institution. 

Hjre the offender will go through a very critical period of adjustment 
that he would ordinarily have to face outside--the giving up of his 
dependency relationships with the Institutional authority figures. He 
should be able to "stand on his owh feet" or at least be able to operate 
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with a watered down version of the authority figure in the new quarters. 
This unit may offer an excellent environment for the inmate to develop 

’jf ' 't 

a significant relationship with his parole ofl£'idor\and»prospective 

^ * i / ^ ^ i 

employer. A better relationship with his relative may also develop^ 

He is now living among other inmates who have made behavior changes; 
who will reinforce his new behavior patterns; and who will provide little 
stimulus support for reinstating old patterns. It is expected that under 
these conditions his growth and development will continue, and the proba- 
bility of his success in free society will be increased. 
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APPENDIX Bj 



IMPACT OF THE DRAPER PI^OJECT 



This narrative is a brief description of the Draper Manpower Development 
and Training Exper iment al -Demons tr a t ion Pro ject-s impact upon four major areas: • 
employment, the general public, the correctional system, and official and. 
related agencies. Employment is discussed first because of tie nation's concern 
for the development and full utilization of its manpower resources. It is 
important to note that the Draper Project is state-wide in scope training and 
placing inmates from and in all areas of Alabama. Thus, the whole state is its 
community, as is the whole prison system. 

To date, 980 inmates have applied for training; of the number acceptable < 
under terms of our contract, 271 have completed training; 74 are currently 
being trained. Of the 220 graduates who have been released , all have been 
placed — 176 in training-related jobs. All inmates who applied for' vocational 
training received assessment and job orientation services. = 

The fact that all graduates have been placed is evidence that many 
barriers to employment of "ex-convicts” have been broken. For' example, pre- 
viously excluded ex-prisoners are now being licensed as barbers and are even 
being employed in barber shops on military installations. 

Training is offered in several different occupational areas. The number 
of employers in these areas have hired more than one graduate^ others have 
called, even visited the project to earmark future graduates to meet their 
own employment needs. That the project is 'being used as a resource for man- 
power is becoming more and more apparent. Recommendations that we add other 
courses to our training program have been received from employers throughout 
the state. Unions, too, have suggested additional courses. The current Sign 
Writing Course was initiated at union request. Unions are also willing to grant 
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membership to our graduates; some temporarily waive payment of initiation fees 
and dues. In one community, unions have helped provide volunteer sponsors for 
releasees. 

Favorable coverage by the news media and numerous presentations by staff 

1 

I • 

j members to the general public have helped us to gain the support of civic, 

professional, educational, religious and other community groups, institutions 
and individuals . Such support reaches beyond expressed pride in and praise for 
the project and its goals to actual involvement in the overall program, as 
witnessed by the Community Sponsorship Program now established in several areas 
of the state. This program was organized for the purpose of assisting the 
release ' trainee to become adjusted to community life. An example of the multi- 
faceted, role the community plays in the Draper program is suggested by the list 
of contributions published periodically as a part of our "Fact Sheet," 

Our impact on the correctional system is demonstrated by the increasing 
tendency of the prison administration to plan in terms of treatment rather than 
custody. Transfers from other prisons and newly received inmates are channeled 
to us by the central classification office. The custodial staff reflects this 
change in viewpoint. As a reward for good behavior, they recommend that inmates 
be assigned for training. As a result of interaction with project staff, con- 
sultants, visiting correctional teams, etc,, there is an increased awareness of 
the need for professional growth and development. 

Impact upon the correctional system extends beyond the institution to 
include law enforcement personnel, the courts and the pardons and paroles 
agencies. Out of a necessary involvement with these agencies has grown a 
relationship which reflects their recognition of this project as a resource for 
extending the services, each provides for the offender. 




From the initial involvement of contractual agencies, such as vocational 
education, employment service, and the involvement of other related agencies, 
such as vocational rehabilitation, have come concentrated efforts by each agency 
to utilize its resources to the advantage of the offender/ ’'When pr obi en^s the. 

^ «■ if ^ r 

Draper Project encountered in attempting to provide a "total" rehabilitation 
program for the offenders were brought to the attention of these agencies, 
many took action to expand the services they offered to offenders and ex- 
offenders. The increased medical and mental treatment now available through 
vocational rehabilitation to offenders within and without the institution is 
just one example of the cluster of services now provided as a result of agency 
cooperation. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of its total impact is that the project 
serves as a meeting ground from which many previously uninvolved public and 
private agencies can bring their efforts directly to bear on this business of 
helping prison inmates to become employable and employed citizens. 
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OP IBE BAY . . . liii’t tt tme flut'ae oImU 
^ win be moved from! Springf^ next year to the 
,;'; ia»ige:«t^.l^ race trac^ at Cs^te, m.? !Hie tr^ ' 

^ ^ suttounding were recently pintbased by William S. 

V ai^igRMmof 





ON Tibs T|biiL • One of the Chicago police depart* 
- who was involved in a scandal last 

r^^iyeifr; behug traded by the United States 



\ ■■ V 4 — ^ ^ ^** ' ■ iw%* %nmw?o 

T ^ T*inen want to Imow why he d^ not 



on hfr income tax. 



• TOttBUtB !nMEr«V^te3BrJo^wl^[^5^y5^CMi^atnL 
and mo^m approach to rehabUitating in- 
ma^ ill the Cook county jan. Working in cooperatloh with 
Rw. J(gui R, Erwin, and the Phce organlzaticHi, the 
^ gava the green light for the inslaUation of electrical 
iChing machines in the jail. 

The BeU and HoweU machines, oper- 
i§li ^ individual inmates, show 

1^^ them how to read and write, to study, 
II develop in job structures, and to gen* 
eraUy up^ade themselves. Inmates 
with no school at all can reach a 5th 
grade level via the machines and in- 
mates who !iave reached 8th grade can 
elevate themselv4ts to high school ma* 
terial.i 

Happiest of all, the $10,000 in equip- 
ment has been installed at no cost to 
taxpayers. The funds have been donat- 
ed by citizens. Only one other penal 
institution, JDraj^ penitentiary^ has 
ever attempied suS.a progressive edu- 
^tign program. 



’Ns, 



JOSifH I. WOODS 
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? ; •- i ■ . ;■ ••; ■ ;•. r . : 

,pk.^ctor %aks To , 

• I \ • i ■ > , . • 

Coordinating Ccmncif ; 

M^bers of the! 

Cdwciralnating Council' hetod‘ a. 
t mcist‘ ' interesting an4 infornija*, 
tive talk at their rdgul^ 

Ifig oh Mo«lay, Au^ 7, Ijy 

John ' NagH-^nirector of Re-: 
|MVip*atim-ReSC^ 

*ttoii Experiment nifli^^ije r: 
IhPisoB in £^oi*e. • ‘ 

^ Involved in- ihe exp^rlinent! 
.^aMitation of prikonots' 
are ttO. young people ranging; 
-n agiia ftvm 15 to SO. Partici- 
pants in >the experiment are 
chosen as the result i)f tests 
and only three types of prison- 
ers are prohibit^ from being 
considered. These ^ sex of- 
fenders, alcoholics and dope 
addicts, ' , ■ ■ 

"In the project, the Founda- 
tibn seeks to rehabilitate by 
training' fen* ^ employment out- 
sidei Courses offered inclfide a 
basic education course {dus 
such trades as bridciaying, re- i 
'}iah' of electrical appliances, 
painting, welding and bar- 
btfing. These trades were se* 
:lected following a survey of 
employment agencies as the 
trades most likely to be em- 
ployed. , 

Nagle pointed out that regu- 
lar Prisons-have a immiijatd , 

returned to prison for attempt-^ 
ed escape, violation parole 
or c(Hnmission Of new crimes. 

Compared with this- seventy 
per cent rate, prisoners who 
have received the experimental 
trainlitg at Draper 
prison at a rate of 23 percent 
or' 2^ out of 10. 

Net ore the julscmers 
trained to i^e 'a liViiig, the 
project seeks to change their 
attitude toward society. Each 
: prisoiter is supervised t'h r e e 
j years after he beconses k part 
for society again. 



i ASji^' I'aboiW: the young peo- 
ple who commit crimes, Nagle I 
jreplied that ninety percent' 

< come from; brokemhomes, those ' 

< broken by death, divorce or 
^ separation, 

I The speaker concluded his re- 
'Iha^iby pointing out the sav- 
made posrible 
throu^ such projects. Prison 
Inmates cost the state of Ala- 
bama more than five million 
doU»s -each year as there are 
i420O inmates and it takes $100 
in ta* money to teep them in 
prta. 

I On* the other , hand, there are 
^,971 .prisoners on parole or 
libation 'and' cost only 
|5.86>each pei- month. This does 
-talm^into consideration the 
: $98,000 in taxes they pay on 
vtheir earnings which amount to 
'i|9i080US3m?|Kr year. Nor does 
it take into account the sav- 
ing of welfare funds which 
■would be required to take care 
of their families. 

The meeting was presided 
over by Mrs. Nancy Saunders, 
onesident, with Mrs. LucUe 
I.SneU recording the- minutes. 
The speaker* was introduced by 
William Chesser, local Pardon 
and Parole Officer. 

The speaker is a graduate of 
DlMmi University at Jackson, 
Tennessbe'^and earned. his-’'mas- 
ter’s degree" in education at 
Peabody College, Nashville. He 
was -a high school coach for 
four years and served as a 
orofessional in Boy Scout work j 
for three .years. He is married 
to Annge Nagle who is Child 
Welfare Worker with the State , 
Department of Pensions and 
Sequritiesi They have two chil- 
dren; and live in Montgomery. 

Mre. Corien Bruggink of the 
hbrary staff and Mrs. Help- 
Edwards of Dale County Pen- 
sions- and Securities were wel- 
comed as new members. 
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August 21, 1967 - "IN SUPPORT OF THE DRAPER PROJECT” 
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Alffibst . . . in September of 1964 ... a special experimental 

and demonstration project in the area of vocational training for youthful offenders was 
begiin at Alabamans Draper Correctional Center near Elmore. 



L- 







With federal grants and some state assistance^ this project directed by Dr. John 
M. McKee has made tremendous strides in using modern, programmed instruction to 
rapidly train young inmates in useful jobs. The project has also pioneered in assisting 
its trainees in finding employment after their release from prison and in making periodic 
checks on their progress as productive citizens. 



Most of the young men selected for training through this experimental project . . . 
in fact, about 70 percent of those enrolled in its various vocational courses . . • have been 
repeated offenders . But only 25 percent of its graduates have been returned to prison 
because of offenses committed after they were trained and released. 



I 

I 



The overall success of this experimental project is further demonstrated by 
the fact that all of the 220 graduates who have been released have been placed in jobs 
... 176 in jobs directly related to the vocational training they received in prison. 



Partly because of the progress being made in this important pilot project at . j 

Draper, Conj^ess amended the Manpower Development and Training Act last year to 
e ncourage this sort of training in state correctional institutions throughout tl^. country. \ 

And the House Ways and Means Committee appropriated 9 1/2 million dollars to imple- j 

ment this amendment. 



But because of some disagreement in Washington regarding, the administration of 
this nationwide program, the Senate Appropriations Committee deleted this entire appro- 
priation, which included the funds needed to keep the key experimental project at Draper 
in operation. 

The future of this appropriation is now in the hands of a Senatc-f Coniercncc 
Committee, h^ded by Alabama's Senator Lister Hill. This station urges the committee 
to reinstate t^ appropriation so that the findings of the S-ysar experimental projecf: at 
Draper will^||c be lost. And we urge our viewers to express their support of this impor- 
tant appr6pr||ppn in a letter or telegram to Senator Hill in Washin^on as soon as possible. 
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is qonsideiing |i)ie fund* re- • 

du^t is a kQVficure irt derfiiintf ih« 






to ^ poilrt H^ilws iS backa^ 

: thR awaopriatiwi; reqttest with a 

-frii*. ^ |j^s been said that ^e- Con- 
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‘ an gy^swial ebjecti to ^ding the 

^wne CoM^ 

iS^iragton 

™ approprie^fshtm^^ be 

is fearful the project made thr<mgh the -Federal Bureau 
ip-not receive even the $230,- PJ^sons. Jps iuieau, however, 
needed 5 toj£^^ for an- has no jurisdiction vdth state pris- 

..... ..... . o»s.,and therefore: appropriations 

JgiaSince its be^ in September,^ ^ ^ would be use^ss to the Prap- 

project and similar projects be- 

' ^ irig planned in other atates. 

of the 3 ^ng But Draper was funded in 1966 
;’j|ien^^v^e*have^^^^to trained at through MDTA under an amende 
, draper came there as repeaters ment to the act .designed to en- 
:^x another courage training instate correction- 

. ; crime shortly after . their release si institutions. Draper*s success had * 
from prison. They were poor risks played a key rplo In the passage 
M sociei^^^i^ of this amendment 

uates, pnly jS^^^^^ Three years of work and success 

' mte offense and is too much to waste because of a 

; ; ; ‘|ave had foCbe returned ta pi^. misunderstanding or silence on the 
trainp^personnelp'T^^^fc-Pgi^^ 
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LET'S EDUCATE AND TRAIN THEM! 



*« Center at Elmore has been engaged 

n a three-year experimental program known as the Manpower 

Development and Training project. ivianpower 

P’^ose of this program is to train and educate persons 
Sovm^f institutions who are in need of obtaining em. 

^>een very successful. To date. 
awL S training; of the number accept- 

fnl^ 7 T^f terms of /the contratt, 271 have completed train- 
ing, 74 are currently being trained. Of the 220 graduates who 
have been released, all have been placed ~ 176 in training 

^PP“®^ fo*’ vocational training 
recdved assessment and job orientation services. Such states 

Missouri, Florida, Michigan, Ha- 
and Louisiana have already taken giant steps 

iS^?« similar programs in their correctional 

institutions as a result of Draper’s findings. 

MitJ” House Ways and Means Com- 

^ttee appropnated 9% million dollars to implement the pro- 

Sf training persons in Correctional Cen- 

ters, but the Senate Appropri^^tions Committee deleted this 
appropriation, largely because of some misunderstanding re- 

SeMte Program. Members of the 

Unfortunately, the continuation of our Draper project 

able f" these funds we may n^ 

^ able to continue our very worthwhile education and training 

Manpower Develop 

ment and Training Project. ^ 

Furthermore, the entire findings of Alabama’s three year 

Se"!!! program will be lost. Other states as well as 
Alabama need financial support from Congress if they are 
to^se the knowledge derived from Draper's MDT pilot pro- 

Alabam^s Senator Lister Hill is chairman of the Senate 
onference Committee and if you feel the process of incar- 
cerating the prisoner-courts, welfare, institutionalization-cc" « 
far more in the long haul than the investment in training him 
know^'*”"^ ® taxpaying citizen himself, you should let him 

^ And It you really feel that this training and education 
of persons in rrectional intsitutions are an investment and 
wish to see i cirntinued and become. even more effective you 
mi^t wire not only Senator Hill but also Congressman Flood 
n Pennslyvania, chairman of the House Conference Com- 
mittee and ask them to support the reinstating of thb full 
appropriation. - 
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Rehab Program 
At Draper Hit 
By Funds Lack 

MONTGOMERY (UPI) — 
The rehabilitation program at 
Draper Correctional Center in' 
Elmore may he doomed unless < 
Congress reinstates an appro- ' 
priation which has been tena-j 
tively cut from the budget, Di-| 
rector John M. McKee said ' 
Thursday, 

McKee said the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Appropria- 
tions Committee, chaired by 
Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama,, cut 
$9.5 million from the budget 
which was to go to Draper and 
i^milar projects around the na- 
tion. 

The Draper project would 
have received about $230,000. 

The House had already ap- 
proved the appropriation and 
the question is now in a confer- 
ence committee, McKee said. 

McKEE PROGRAM 
For the past three years Dra- j 
per has been conducting the| 
experimental program in reha-i 
■bilitation under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

McKee said 271 men have ; 
completed the program and an-, 
other 75 are presently in train- 
ing. They learn basic education- ; 
a1 and vocational skills and the’ 
prison tries to secure jobs for; 
them when they leave. Some 
have gone on to college. 

“This is part of protecting the 
public,” McKee said. “You 
have got criminals in prison 
iand unless you do something 
I with them you are going to turn 
(them back on the public much 
I more dangerous.” 

I He said the experimental pro- 
gram has been instrumental in 
working out many of the prob- 
lems involved with rehabilita- 
tion. 

FEWER REPEATERS 
He pointed out the large num- 
ber of repeat offenders in the 
traditional prison system and 
Isaid there seem to be fewer 
j under the rehabilitation pro- 
igram. 

' McKee said he felt it was 
important for the public to con- 
tact Sen. Hill to urge his sup- 
port for the appropriation. 

“We believe Sen. Hill is a 
very key figure,” he said. Hill 
is head of the Senate Confer- 
ence Committee that is consid- 
ering differences between the 
House and Senate versions of 
the appropriations bill. 



Donna M. Seay, assistant di- 
rector of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, said she felt the money 
, was cut out because of a misun- 
derstanding by persons who 
thought the Federal Bureau of 
^Prisons should be in charge of 
,!the program instead of placing 
I it under the Manpower Develop- 
' ment and Training Act. 

She said the Bureau of 
I Prisons actually was not in- 
volved in the program at all 
I and had an entirely different 
I function. 
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Prison Rehabilitation Classrooms 



Bringing Hope To Draper Inmates 



Students' In Program Get Chance For Better Lives When Released 



By ROGER HAMMER 
SPEIGNEE, Ala. (UPI) - 
Draper Correctional Center is a 
freigtening place. Gleaming 
white concrete buildings, tall 
wire fences and heavily armed 
guard towers to which a vis- 
itors’ car keys are lifted in a 
small metal basket leave no 
doubt it is maximum security 
and no foolishness allowed. 

The prison is “home” for 653 
convicts. It is also home for a 
project which has made Ala- 
bama internationally known as 
a leader in correctional reforms 
and rehabilitation. ‘ 

After the first nervous mom- 
ents of clanking gates and walk- 
ing among white - uniformed in- 
mates one begins to relax and 
see what it is that makes 
Draper different from other pri- 
sons. . 

For the most part it is hope 
— a chance for inmates to be- 



come better men in their homes, 
on .the job. and in their com- 
munities when they get out. 

Progressive Methods 
Warden John Watkins, 41, has 
been at the helm here 10 years 
and the federal rehabilitation 
project is not his first venture 
into progressive prison methods. 

In 1961 he pieced together aid 
from the state, the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Aaron Norman 
Fund to start an academic pro- 
gram for prisoners. Tlie Nation- 
al Institute of Mental Health has 
carried the ball since wil;h a 
$60,000 annual outlay. 

Three years later the warden 
brought the Rehabilitation Re- 
search Foundation to Draper 
vwth an annual outlay which 
has grown to $500,000 — $350,000 
for vocational training and $250,- 
000 for experimental and dem- 
onstration work. 

The program may be in jeop- 



ardy, however, since Congress is 
threatening to cut out $9.5 mil- 
lion in appropriations that were 
f 0 go to the Draper project and 
similar efforts elsewhere. 

Ix)ss of the program will put 
us back in the dark ages 
again,” Watkins warns. “Our 
younger criminals in particular 
will lose heart.” 

Mrs. Donna Seay, an assist- 
ant director of the rehabilita- 
tion project, says it is helping 
all prison systems and prison 
personnel come here from other 
states to study the methods. 

Timing Important 
The program is limited but 
can reach most of the inmates. 
Course admi.ssions are determ- 
ined by release date and ability 
to understand and learn the 
skills. The idea is to gear “grad- 



uation” to time of release so 
there is no time lapse before 
they can put the skills to work. 

The prisoners receive basic 
education in things such as 
math for use in stores, and how 
to meet a customer and sell a 
product. There also ire lessons 
in grooming, etiquette and rules 
of parole. 

SLx hours a day is spent in 
the vocational area and two 
hours in remedial education or 
the seminar-type development 
classes: 

The alternative to classes is 
the routine of prison life in the 
compound. This involves work 
in the kitchen, hospital or on 
the farm. 

Surprisingly, convicts don't 
find the choice as easy as one 



might think. Many have had 
lilUe education and seem to mis- 
trust schooling. 

Some have to be “bribed” 
into taking tests. They earn 
.small cash rewards for extra 
study. 

Reason for Pride 
“This shocks some people,” 
.said Carl Clements, research as- 
sociate. “But we must talk to 
them in terms of things they un- 
derstand first. Then later they 
will want to work for the sa^e 
of achievement alone.” 

The students he has turned 
out hold a record to boast about. 
Seven have gone on to college. 

One started the program in 
pri.son, passed the high school 
test, started college courses and 
continued after his release. He 



graduated from the University 
of Alabama in June with honors. 

Only prisoners with the equiv- 
alent of a sixth grade education 
or better are taken and they ad- 
vance at an average of one 
grade every three months. 

Individual study areas are as 
signed and there are breaks al- 
lowed for use of a lounge or to 
go downstairs to the prison cell- 
blocks. The lounge has games, 
a library and a coffee urn. 

The classrooms are a start- 
ling contrast to the noisy cell 
area below. 

Work \VHh Hands 
Across the prison yard in the 
shop area men keep busy work- 
ing on automobiles, small and 
large appliances, sign painting, 
barbering and welding. 



To wags who ask how many 
safecrackers the welding class 
has turned out, the shop mana- 
ger confesses that one of the 65 
graduates tried to use his new- 
found skills in this fasion but 
he hadn’t learned well enough. 
His oxygen gave out and he 
was caught. . 

In the bright sunlight outside, 
other men are learning brick- 
laying. They have built their 
own classroom. 

The men practice a 11 day 
with mortar which has no ce- 
ment. Row after row of brick is 
laid, then torn down at the end 
of the day. 

The experience of the convicts 
after their release has been 
heartening. 

The employer of one called 
him “steady and dependable and 
a very good employe.” The man 
was a high school dropout who 
was sentenced to 25 years for 



r-7 



forgery but learned welding at 
Draper and was hired by a 
large steel firm. 

Attitude Changed | 

One young man now in fhd 
welding course is serving a 
sentence for robbery, car theft 
and forgery. 

“There is an attitude here (in 
the shop) which seems to settle 
a man.” the prisoner said. “If 
his attitude doesn’t change, he’s 
just got his head set against it. 
Where some might be breaking 
out light bulbs before, now they 
‘ are sweeping up and putting in 
new ones when someone elst 
breaks one.” 

One slim Negro prisoner said 
he felt the reason some shun 
the program is that they plan 
to return to crime. 

“They think they'll be a big 
shot and not get caught the n«A 
time, but they’ll be back in, 
he said. 
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PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA 3«0«7 
Cabiti CONGiNGO 



August 22 9 1967 



The Honorable Lister HilXi United States Senator 
U« S, Senate Office Building 
Washington » D. C« 

Bear Senator Hill: 

We have noticed in a recent newspaper article that 
the Hanpower Develoianent Training Program at Draper 
Correctional Institution in Alabama is in danger of loss 
of funds appropriated after December, 1967 « We understand 
that the Senate Appropriations Committee has initially 
deleted this appropriation for Draper. 

Since our information is that the Senate-House 
Conference Committee , of which you, Sir, are Chairman, 
has been meeting this week, we took the liberty of 
calling your office to advise by phone of our Company's 
very deep interest and concern in the matter of loss of 
appropriated funds for UDTA at Draper. We talked with 
Mr. Mitchell of your office doday to express this interest 
and concern. 

With the tremendous shortage of skilled Job applicants 
in all areas of the country-which shortage is reflected 
in this Central Alabama area— it is of vital importance for 
a program such as this to be continued, especially where 
the record has been outstanding as at Draper. 

While we are only one company in this area, we 
certainly believe that we are expressing the Interest and 
concern of many companies in Central Alabama who feel the 
need of the Draper Program being continued. 

We wot|ld therefore, greatly appreciate any strong 
effort made by your office to onairo that those funds will 
continue. 

Our best personal regards. 



Robert G. Schultz 
Personnel Director 




RGS/ls 

cc: Or. John M. McKee 
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Draper 



Warden John Watkins 
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625 77th Way South 
Birmingham, Alabama 35206 
August 19, 1966 ,i‘ 

Dear Senator Hill, 

I am writing concerning the M. D. T. A. training project 
at Draper Correctional Center, in Elmore, Alabama. I understand 
that the fede;ral funds supporting this fine project may be cut off. 

As a graduate of this program and former inmate of Draper, 
I am asking that the funds not be cut off. In the following I will 
outline Some very logical reasons why the program must be 
continued. " 

First, let me tell you about myself. I entered Draper 
in early 1965. As far as I was concerned my fate was clear. 

, I had had numerous arrests, was a high school drop out and had 
no skill except passing bad checks. I was as sorry as they come.-- 
Well, that is what I was, now let me tell you what I am one year 
after release. I am a skilled barber, men's hair stylist, earning 
• in excess of $600. 00 a month. I have a high school education and 
am attending college at night. I hope to earn a degree in psychology 
some day. Not only this, but I have my self respect back. Also, 
Senator Hill, I am a taxpayer today instead of a taxtaker . This 
year I will pay almost $1000. 00 in federal income taxes. I 
understand that it takes around $300, 000. 00 a year to support 
the project at Draper. Then it seems to me that it wouJd only take 
300 graduates paying taxes to make the program in a sense, self- 
supporting. Now these 300 people that I'm speaking of will always 
be a burden on society \mless they are trained and educated. To 
me, this makes sense. 



wot a classic example. I'm just one of many former 
graduates doing the same as myself. But I do want to point this 
out. I literally owe my life to that project. Dr. John M. McKee 
its program director. Warden John Watkins and the many counselors 
and instructors who put me on the road to success. Senator Hill, 
please think of those lives which will be wasted if the funds are 
V* cut off. Personally, if it had not been for the project I would still 
be where I was in 1965. Of course, no system is perfect; somt;. it 
can't help, but most it does help. For the ones it does -- well, 
isn't the money worth it. 

I tinder stand the committee considering this project goes back 
, into session this Tuesday. Take my letter into consideration, even 
read it to the other Senators concerned. Don't let that project fold up, 
it works and the people need it. 



Respectfully yours, 
Joe J. Yarbrough, Jr, 
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August 11, 1967 



Hsu. Lister Hill 
ScuRte OEfice Building 
Hesliinston, B« C. 20501 



0>^iar Senatori 



This to eclmouledge your letter o£ August 9 regarding 
the joint conlerence eoanittee* 



I want to take this <^portunlty to thank you for the 
many past favors *ind to let you know bow much we will 
appreciate your continuing interest in our program here 
in Alabama, and especially at Draper Correctional r 
Center. Loss of these funds will hanqper future aca* 
deoiic and educational programs within the Alabama 
prison systen. We feel that through the use and 
proper application of grants over the past years 
ve have been able to salvage the lives of many young 
1 ^ and we would like to continue to do so even to a 
greater extent than we arc presently doing. 



Kindest personal regards 



Sincerely, 



afl/c 



cc to Dr. John McKee' 
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608 OUARANTY SAVINGS UPE BUIUOINd 



CARt C. PIPPIN 



MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 



KXKCUTIVKWtCC PNCSIOCNT 



AacjuBt 16 « 2367 



UMUr HUi 

i'-«w CfficB 8aUdlnr>? 

Vv6Bliin9lon« l>» C. 

Omf MiiU 

I noUctd in tb« Coa<irGB$i;)r4^i of Au^^ust Z, 1H7 th^^t 

1/2 Million which h«d b««n Bpi^ropridtod In Bill «10196, j*^r- 

mdiicBci for HxpBrimtintal M^njpowBr <ind Trainin'^ h«d o«sen mUmins'^t^d cy 
Ihd SciRAtB* 

'A« you know tho portion of Ui« mon^y us^d by me 

Utlon l^dSBarch Found&tioru at Or impair Oorr«ction>!^i C^amr com<3S from 
Ihi* fiourco. Xhl# projact undor th j supervision of Dr. John h,ckr>e kzi 
randar^^c a 9f««t hamanltariArs ssrvicn to many youthfai and first oU^rMt$r6 
of Idw in our st&t^, By th« Sdroo tokon, it htxti ^^ittr«cted the attention of 
criminoloi^ists throu^^ih^out thfis country and i« n*ici the higni st n.'Av^»;p4c 



on H.S* #10196 to restore the $9 1/2 MlUion to if tnis 

appropriation couid.be extended until the tax revanu $ s -ved oy states 
aa reault of the reduced rate of r^v^idivlem i.ouic ij * dlvart^iO to o ,;r > 'r.?m 
of aerioua rehabiiUation for so many of th<» unfortunate yuan. It 

would os 4i jrmt help. 





Your frlenc 



Earl vJ* Pippin 



CUPtap 

b/c Dr. John McKee 
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MOBILE MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 

1616 ST. STEPHENS ROAD 
MOBILE. ALABAMA 36603 



August Z1, 1967 



WILUAM H. SIMPSON, PH. D. 
oiMieroR 

TIUEPNONK 432 * 702 # 









John McKee, Ph.V, 

BxectvUve. V^ectoA. 

R^habjitLtcMon P^MJvck Poundation 
P. 0. Box 1107 
BimHZ, Mabam 
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xr'%?:cr. > ^ Jin. ^ 2 . n(k6pap^A ah ahX^cZ^ UfUck 

I*w encCo6^g having to do mtk thQ. appnopfucvtioh 
^ golUL RehabitUation Pnogfum^ Natu.fLaWj, Vm a 

c ' T . 5^; ^liccAwed that yoti muZd anyio66 06 ; 

L ^ r, ,mj • !) V ; (vvtlctz . I am ian.e that you have. 

li^en In eOJptact <^th a nuhtbiA o£ peojp-Ce 

(joho can a^ilTit you with the pAjobZem^ 1 am 
mhdcAing ii thcAC i6 mything that the V 

in Alabama could do to cJb6i^t, I am 6cndihg a 
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OkJ^am H, Sinpson, Pk,0, 
ViAcctoA 

ioHS/ps 
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CCS ‘ Jack TuhhcA, PhW i PkzUdcnt ^ 

Alabama Psychological Association 
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August 10, 1967 



The Honorable Carl Hayden 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Hayden: 

It has come to my attention that the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has cut 9h million dollars from Section 251 of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. 

I am writing to request that you do everything within your power to 
reinstate this 9^ million dollar cut to the MDTA appropriation. As a 
regional director of the Manpower Training Association and in my work 
with the Manpower Development and Training Act, I. am very aware of the 
good that Is being done for many of our country's unemployed through 
the MDTA program. 

It is' Inconceivable to me that the Congress would fail to authorize the 
full appropriation for this program in view of the rioting and civil 
disorder that has taken place around the country this summer. The 
most common cause given for the rioting has been a lack of employment 
and jobs. The MDTA program has proved its value since 1962 in 
converting the nation's unemployed tax consumers into employed tax 
producers • 

As you know, the MDTA program Is setup to work through the existing 
state agencies, that is the state employment services and the state 
vocational education agencies. This method of operation has insured 
a quality program conducted at a minimum cost that has achieved out- 
standing results. 

I sincerely hope that you can work toward getting the mil. Hon dollar 
cut reinstated. 



Yours very truly, 

/j \ ‘7/^ 



Donald D. Hiserodt, Director Region IX 
Manpower Training Association 
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COPY OF TELEGRAM SENT TO SENATOR LISTER HILL ON FRIDAY, AUGUST 
18. 1967. 

I UNDERSTAND THAT FUNDS TO IMPLEMENT SECTION 251 OF THE 
MANPOWER development & TRAINING ACT HAVE BEEN CUT FROM H.R. 

10195. WE HAVE HAD A CORRECTIONAL MANPOWER TRAINING PROJECT < , 
AT DRAPER FOR NEARLY THREE YEARS. THE RESULTS THIS PROJECT 
HAS ^ACHIEVED WITH THE INMATES HAVE BEEN REMARKABLE. THE 
ENTIRE ATMOSPHERE OF THE INSTITUTION HAS CHANGED, AS HAVE THE 
ALTITUDES OF BOTH INMATES AND STAFF WHO HAVE MOVED TOWARD AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF A REHABILITATION EFFORT. THESE FUNDS COULD 
l^BLE OTHER STATES TO SEE THE SAME CHANGES OCCUR IN THEIR PENAL 
SYSTEMS. 

I URGE YOU TO EXERCISE ALL POSSIBLE INFLUENCE TO ENSURE 
THAT THESE FUNDS ARE RESTORED. 

JOHN C. WATKINS 

WARDEN 

DRAPER CORRECTIONAL CENTER 







August 6, 1967 

DIRECTORS 

vcRA a. bRUHN, pncBioeNT . ' 

RAYMOND D. FOWLKR, JR. PH. D 
VICE'PRBSIDKNT 

JOHNW PHILLIPS ... •, . .. 

SCCRKTARY'TnCASURIR 
DOROTHY B. ALTHEIMER 
WILLIAM e. STUROItON 



Reverend John R. Erwin * ^ ; 

Protestant Chaplain ‘ 

Cook County Jail ^ 

2600 South California Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60608 

Dear John: 

We are looking forward to having Joel Ayres spend* August 16, 

17 and 18 with us at Draper for in-service training experience in 
the use of programmed instruction and related instructional- tech- 
niques. A tentative three-day training plan has been prepared 
and is .Included for your and his review, suggestibhs or change's. 

Also included is a pre**orientation packet of materials related 
to the areas which Mr. Ayres may wish to study in depth. May we - 
suggest that he read these papers in preparation for each of the 
sessions he chooses to participate in,; at least before the particular 
session is scheduled. 






Suggestions or changes in 'the tentative training plan ate en- 
couraged, for they will permit us to plan for Mr. Ayer’s precise 
needs and allow him to take full advantage of his three-day visit. 



Sincerely yours , ' 




iMMcKtjac 

enclosures ^ 

. cc: Mr. Joel .Ayres 

Dr. Charles W. Phillips 

Division of Program Utilization- •*- 

OMPER 

U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. * ' 
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Tentative ON-SITE TRMNINC PLAN 

FOP 

, Ipql^yxfis 

Cook County Jail 

ChicaRo, Illinois 



Training requested by: Chaplain John Erwin 

Cook County Jail 
Chicago, lllinoi:? 

Kmpiasis; Use of programmed instruction and related instructional technique 
in educating and training of^enders 

Au.unt 15 

/ktrivy.. Governor Vs House Motel, Montgomery ({reservations cof'firmed) 
Aust.st 16 

Draper Correc tional Center - S:(*0 a, m, 

(Program Director, Donna Seay, will call for) 

# ^ 

^ , Call by Conmissloner -of Oorreetions Office - 8:30 - Kilby Prison (err , 

, . " : ..''oute, to Draper) , i.V ; • . 

Arrive Draper - 9:00 a. m. 

k 

9; 00 - Drier Cation - Dr. John McKee, Donnn Seay 
Slide Presentation and Exhibit 

Review of On-Slte Tr.iininp Plan ’ > 

Guided Tour *- Jerry Kogers 

Hackp, round p«apers (to be rev i ewed r r j * -r o o: ufuc C'ti. i (' n si** f r 

1. The Rtihabi.'i i'cac on Research tr ■'va i< - ■ 

♦ % 

% 

♦ 

2. Draper Correctional Ctritoi 

♦ 

3. Phill .ps* •'ielc. Trip i c .oi 
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Auitust ■ 16 - continued 

A, Think Article ; ; 

■5« Southern Education Report 
I'andout Material: Fact Sheet on MDTA Project 

PLEASE NOTE during tour any area not on plan 
which you may wish to explore in more depth 



/,'■.■ . . i ‘ . 

10:30 - Conference with Warden John C* Watkins, Warden’s Offico 
'Education and Rehabilitation of Young Offenders" 

' ^ '-,v. . ; ■ ; ' • ' ' v • , ’ ' ^ ‘ 

ackground Papers: 6. ."Characteristics of the Inmate 

Population" . > . 



^^s«- "t o 

y 3 : ^ 0 i. 
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handout Material: The Modification of the Subculture? in 

a Correctional Institution - Watkins 

Reinforcement Theory rnd the Convict Culture - McKee 

O Education & Rehabilitr.tion of Youthful Iffc.nde: s ~ 

FBI Law Enforcement t>.u 1 or in ^ j 

11:20 - Lunch at the "Back Gate" 

Country fare — 35C — small cafe atmosphe^re where prison guards 
and RRF. staff have lunch 



# 



12:30 - Experimental Academic Project (NIMH) 

Host “ Carl B. Clements, Research Assoriaie 

Role of College Corpsman) b , ^ ' 

Role of Service Corpfiman) Staff in;: 



Materials room) 

Study carrels) Facilirif » 

Teaching machines) 

Stardardized testing for diagndsif 
Pros iription 
Making pretests 

Solving problems encountvrcu 

» 

Contingency Managemenc Exper iiTnuu 
jpoken English Experiment - or. 



cl 
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iUiRust 16 - continued 



Background papers: 

7. Dramatic Applications of Technology in Corrections - McKee 

8. MIMH Progress Report 

9. The College Corps 

10. What is Programmed Instruction ? 

Handout Materials: 

Bibliography/ 

O Contingency Management Experiments — — 

^'Programmed Leaj^ning: An Approach to the Modification 

‘ of Undersira1>le Behavior 

^Adult Basic Education for the Disadvantaged: 

Procedures Used to Raise the Basic Educational Level - 
ry, ^ P ® Fpllow-up Study of Draper's College Corps Practicum Study 

^ C P«oeJ r«; 2*) 

4:30 - Leave Draper, arrive Governor's House 5 p.m. 



August 17 

Leave for Draper - 8:00 a.m. 



8:30 - Devej.opment , Use and Evaluation of Programmed Materials 

Martha Terry, Editor-Coordinator 
Materials Development Unit 

Administer Fractions lesson or another in personal-social 
area; review with visitor and iljustrace purpose and use 

Briefly discuss pihllosophy and point oat programs v'hich have 
been deve3.oped that may be helpful at ^ook County - 



Background Papers: 11. "Development, Evaluation and Use of 
Progranmed Materials" - McKeej Seay, Terry 



Handout Materials: MDU Brochure . 

Resources for and Evaluation 6 1 Prograriinea 
Instruction < 

i'rogrammed Instruction in Vocational Educar 
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August 17 : *• cont Inued . 
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10:00 - Counseling and Guidance and the Use of P. I. 

Paul Cay ton 

Couhlstellng & Guidance Supervisor 
• Review of standard tesst battery 

Use of sub test scores In diagnosing Inc Ivldual heeds 
Diagnosis and prescription 

•• Unit testing ’ 

Motivational techniques 
Reward system 
Progress plotters 
- Certificates of Achievement 

H F 

Academic games 



11:30 - Lunch -(& tour) •* Frank Lee Youth Center? 

1:30 - Continuing with Paul Cayton, visit remedial classroom for 
conference with college corpsmen 

Use of teaching machines (Autotiitor) 

Group Instruction 
Files 

Discussion of problems which may arise, such ss not 
enough to use P. I . to best advantage 

Background Papers: ‘ 

12. Adult Basic Education for the DisadvanLaged : Dcsurable. Met* . 

and Training Aids - Seay - 

13. Monograph - Roles of th< Teacher fnv Kl i *'r » i r.;r r * 



s 






I 




Handout Materials: 

O (Counseling and Guidance in. a Correctional \ocational 
Program - McKee , 

O The Counseling Process - v;aytor 
O Bibliography - (Remedial) 

O) Training Prr"-?ram for College Co-op S. udenr:- 
O reward System Write*up p k : 
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August 17 - continued 

2:30 - Reading Improvement Program - "Use of the PerceptoScope" 

V*. Malon Grahem 

Supplementary Instructor » 

■ * * 

Demonstration of PerceptoScope w/class 

Review of programs available for use with PerceptoScope 
Review Supplemantary Course Outline & techniques 



Background Papers: 14. "Improving the Reading Level of Disadvantaged 
Adults." - Graham* Clements 



llanddut Materials: 

B ro c hureo on thb Percept o Scop e- a nd c ithag-pr o gr a ms - refe t TOd lu lu 
b a ckground p a p 8r.~ahQ^' 



4:30 ~ Leave Draper* arrive Governor 'a House 5 p.m. 

August 18 ~ Final day 

8:00 - Leave for Draper 

8:30 Sumrlt Conference (McKee, Seay, Cayton, Joe Thomas) 

Description of Cook County situatlon-‘-staf fing, facilit i.es, 

. ’ ‘ i 

budget, etc. by Ayres 



Recommendations by Draper staff on basis of the above 
description (^(cKee, Seay, Cayton, Thonas) 



10:00 - Sources and Costs of Equipment 

Paul Cayton and Joe Thomas \ 



11:20 - Liinch 



12:30 - Demonstration of videotape as instruction il .resource iMcRee 
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A»i<'zust IH ~ Fina3. day, continued 



* • ■ ■ . I • 

2:3t) -■ Set up conferences with staff members from vjhotn Mr, A^res irlght 

wish to get more detailed information, su^:h as College^ Corpsmen, etc. 
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4:30 - leave :>saper, arri/e Governor’s House 5 p.n, 
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